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which they float is the flame of a burning, fiery furnace,
raging with a fury and an intensity beyond all human
conception. Looking at it ninety-three million miles
away, we fail at first to see, in such objects as facute and
granules, the evidence of such commotion; but, when
we convert our micrometric measurements of barely
perceptible changes into miles and velocities, and fig-
ure to ourselves the scale of movement, we gradually
comprehend their meaning, and begin to understand
what we are dealing with.

A very great advance in our knowledge of the solar
surface has recently been made through the photograph-
ic work of Janssen, mentioned in a previous chapter.*
Many of his pictures (in which the disk of the sun
measures about eighteen inches in diameter) show the
details of the surface nearly if not quite as well as any
visual observations; and with the advantage that, while
the observer with the eye could only command a small
field of view, one can, on these photographic plates,
command the whole at once, and catch the relations of
different parts. On examining one of these magnifi-
cent plates, one is at first struck with a sort of " smudg-
iness" (to use the expression of Mr. Huggins in de-
scribing them), which might give the impression that
it was not properly cleaned before coating with the
collodion. A closer examination, however, shows that
the peculiarity is not in the plate but in the image;
there are patches of clear definition, half an inch or so
in diameter upon a picture of the size mentioned, sep-
arated by streaks and patches where everything is in-
distinct and confused.

One might naturally attribute this to the disturbance
of the air in the telescope-tube, and to clouds of vapor

* See page 59.